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> SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON S. 3401, TO AUTHORIZE THE FUR- 
5 1 aeneal OF INFORMATION, RADIO AND TELEVISION ENTER- 
“ TAINMENT, AND CIVILIAN EDUCATION FOR PERSONNEL iN 
= THE — FORCES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 


CoMMITTEE ON THE ARMED SERVICES, 
No. 3, 
_ Washington, D. C., Monday, June 21, 1954. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 304, House Office Build- 
ing, the Honorable Leroy Johnson (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Ducanper. The next bill, Mr. Chairman, is S. 3401, an act 
to authorize the furnishing of information, radio and _ television 
entertainment, and civilian education for personnel in the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 

(S. 3401 is as follows:) 


(S. 3401, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To authorize the furnishing of information, radio and television entertainment, and civilian 
education for personne] in the Armed Forces, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the military departments may, out of funds appropriated for such purposes, 
provide information, radio and television entertainment, and such civilian edu- 
cational opportunities for military personnel as are deemed necessary to raise 
the educational level of such military personnel in the interest of the military 
preparedness and security of the Nation. Such radio and television entertain- 
ment provided shall be limited to radio and television programs either overseas 
or in isolated pests, camps, and stations in the United States. Short wave 

rograms may be broadcast from the United States if beamed to overseas areas. 

he information provided may include such service newspapers, pamphlets, 
motion pictures, and other informational facilities as the respective Secretaries 
may prescribe as necessary to inform properly and raise the educational level of 
military personnel. Educational opportunities may be provided by means of 
service operated or sponsored correspondence courses, locally condueted academic 
classes, or such facilities as may be made available by those civilian educational 
institutions as may be recognized as accredited by the Office of Education of the 
-Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, or by the cognizant agency of 
the respective States. 

Src. 2. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may be 
necessary to carry out the purpose of this Act. Tuition assistance to service 
personnel, authorized under the first section of this Act, shall not exceed 60 per 
centum of such tuition fees charged by cooperating civilian educational institutions 
and shall be in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of Defense may 
from time to time prescribe. 

» Sec. 3. This Act and all authority conferred thereunder shall terminate at 
the close of December 31, 1956. 
a the Senate May 17 (legislative day, May 13), 1954. 
ttest: 


J. Marx Trice, Secretary. 


Mr. DucanprEr. The witness is Maj. Gen. H. N. Hartness. 
The general has a prepared statement. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. HARLAN N. HARTNESS, OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


General Hartness. I am General Hartness, representing the De- 
partment of Defense, Office of Information and Education. 

Mr. Jounson. We would be glad to hear from you, General. 

General Harrness. I have a prepared statement which I shall be 
very happy to read. 

Mr. Jonnson. We would be glad to hear it. 

General Hartness. I wish to thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing before your committee to give the views of the Department 
of Defense on the proposed permanent legislation for information, 
radio and TV entertainment and civilian education in the armed 
services which your committee has before it for consideration. 

I should like to state at the outset that the Department of Defense 
believes that the authority contained in this legislation is extremely 
important. The program provided in this legislation is an integral 

art of the responsibilities of the Department of Defense to provide 
or the defense and security of our country. Our recent experiences 
in Korea have served to emphasize this fact. You doubtless recall 
General Dean’s statement on being interviewed on a national TV 
program after his liberation from a Communist-prison camp when he 
stated: 

I was convinced that I had not sufficiently stressed the information and educa- 
tion training of our own soldiers and I resolved that if I ever returned to active 
duty with my soldiers of the United States that I would stress to a much greater 
degree the information and education program. 

As a distinguished combat leader, General Dean has stated his 
convictions about the necessity for information and education for 
the Armed Forces. Modern warfare demands more and more from 
each individual serviceman. He must be thoroughly versed in the 
principles of democracy and the concepts of freedom for which our 
country stands. Ever-changing developments in international affairs, 
as well as in national affairs, requires us to keep our service personnel 
informed in timely fashion. 

This legislation covers three broad aspects which I shall discuss 
very briefly. The first aspect is the information phase of the program 
which has for its aims: 

(a) Giving the individual serviceman an understanding of, and a 
living belief in, our representative form of government, his responsi- 
bilities and obligation to serve as well as the privileges he enjoys 
under our form of government; the value and dignity of the indi- 
vidual; the faith oak trust which we as Americans place in our fellow 
man; and the missions of our Armed Forces, their relationships to each 
other and the vital importance of each serviceman’s contribution to 
the program of national defense. 

(6) Making each serviceman fully conscious of the national and 
international problems which have an impact on his life, and which 
affect his attitudes, and his conduct both at home and overseas. 

(c) Acquainting the serviceman with the fallacies of false ideologies 
and forms of government such as that of Communist Russia and 
Communist China. 

The necessity for effective information programs in the military 
service is clearly pointed out in numerous places in the series of 
reports which resulted from the investigation of the preparedness 
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program by the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services. The committee, in its 36th report dated December 
21, 1951, stated— 

good troop information programs contribute to good morale. The American 
soldier, if indoctrinated with the “why” of his service, accepts his military 
responsibility with interest, courage, and devotion. 

I am sure all of you are thoroughly in agreement that our service 

ersonnel must be well informed. When they come into the serv- 
ice they experience many changes from tueir former lives; they have 
been separated from their families and friends; they are in new 
surroundings, in a new setting; they undergo rigorous training; they 
may be committed to peinbate participation in military action if 
the situation demands it. They have a right to know why all this 
has happened to them. They must have a clear understanding of the 
principles of the democracy they have been called upon to defend. 
And they must be fortified against enemy propaganda. 

The education phase is designed to provide a program of academic 
and vocational subjects in order that service personnel may (1) 
improve their value to the service; (2) have an opportunity to con- 
tinue civilian education while in the service; and (3) make profitable 
use of their spare time. 

The educational opportunities made available by the Armed Forces 
have proved their worth from three points of view. The service 
profits by the man’s improved performance of duty and his increased 
capability for the assumption of greater responsibility. The man him- 
self increases his chances of promotion; improves his prospects for 
civilian life after his service is completed ; continues, though at reduced 
speed, his civilian education program; and makes profitable use of 
time that might otherwise be wasted or misused. The Nation benefits, 
since our democratic form of government requires educated citizens in 
the armed services as well as in civilian life. 

Years spent in the armed service must not be allowed to dislocate 
seriously the Nation’s manpower balance. The continuance of large 
numbers of men and women in the service would in normal course 
greatly reduce and, as a minimum, delay the supply of technically 
trained personnel. The educational programs conducted by the 
armed service on off-duty time are substantially counteracting this 
trend and are helping to insure that the numbers of skilled personnel, 
junior technicians, and others required in the military and in civilian 
society do not fall to dangerously low levels. 

The radio and television portions of this program have for their 
purpose the support of the information and education programs. I 
think you will agree that to attempt to use the radio and television 
solely for information and education purposes would soon result in 
the loss of the bulk of our listeners with a consequent diminution of the 
efficacy of the I. and E. program. 

These programs of information, entertainment, and education, 
which had their beginning in World War II, have made a permanent 
place for themselves. They have grown to be more and more of a 
necessity. Succinetly stated, the fundamental purposes of the infor- 
mation, entertainment, and educational program are to contribute 
to the effectiveness of the Armed Forces. The need for this legisla- 
tion is all the more imperative at this time when large numbers of 
young men are entering the armed services before they have completed 
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their education or have developed positive attitudes toward the 
advantages of American democracy and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. With the possibility of a prolonged emergency period and the 
consequent universal obligation of young men to spend at least part 
of their lives in military service, these programs of information, enter- 
tainment, and education are indispensable to the advancement of the 
individual and to the Nation as a whole. Their morale value alone 
is incalculable. 

The Department of Defense recommends that support of these 
programs be enacted into permanent law. The activities covered by 
this bill are those which are already established under temporary 
authority and for which funds have been appropriated. Enactment 
of this bill will not involve any additional expenditure of public 
funds. It will, however, crystallize into permanent law a phase of 
military preparedness which, as has been pointed out, is increasingly 
more and more a vital part of our defense planning. 

I shall be happy to answer, to the best of my ability, any questions 
you may care to ask. 

Mr. Jounson. What is your background, General? 

General Hartness. | beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Jounson. What is your background? Are you a professional 
soldier? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Have you come up through the ranks? How did 
you finally attain your major generalship? 

General Harrness. I graduated from West Point in 1918. I have 
been in the service continually since. 

Mr. Jounson. In what branch? 

General Harness. Infantry. 

Mr. Jounson. We have two men here who are combat soldiers 
and who have had experience. I would like them to ask you some 
questions first. Then I may want to ask some more questions. 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. General, why is it in the naval service they did 
not go in for this program as much as you did in the Army? 

General Harrnuss. I believe that the best way I can answer that 
is to say that the Navy and also the Marine Corps believe—and I am 
not justifying it one way or another —that their training programs do 
cover much of this type of information. The Navy does, in its basic 
training, I know, do considerable work in citizenship, as does the 
Marines. 

The Army up until recently has been extremely strong for this 
program, and it is a program which we believe is of great importance 
in every pbase of it. The Air Force is equally strong today. 

The Navy and the Marines both used material which our office, the 
Office of Infirmation and Education of the Department of Defense, 
publishes. That is not only for discussions among their men, but to 
provide their men with the reading material so that they can be better 
informed on these matters which I have discussed in this paper. 

Mr. Devereux. You will remember that at one time there was a 
great deal of resistance on the part of the Navy and the Marine Corps 
to accepting any such program as this. 

General Harrness. I have heard of that; yes, sir. 
Mr. Deverevx. You do not know why they resisted it? 
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General Hartness. Specifically | do not. 

Mr. Devereux. There is something related to this I would like to 
get an answer on. 

How many officers do you have in the Department of Defense who 
are connected with the Public Information Service? Does that come 
under 

General Hartrness. I do not know that answer. 

Mr. Deverevx. | see. 

General Hartness. I am concerned with internal information. 

Mr. Devereux. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Jounson. Any other questions? 

Mr. Bray. General, you state we already have legislation on this. 
Is it of a temporary nature? 

General Hartness. No, sir; we have no legislation now. 

Mr. Bray. You do it, do you not? 

General Harrness. By appropriation act only. 

Mr. Bray. You would have to appropriate every year anyway. 
I cannot see any reason for this legislation. You are already doing 
it, I know that from personal knowledge. The only reason I can see 
would be to make it a philosophy for permanent law. Otherwise I 
can see nothing to be gained by this legislation. 

General Hartness. Well, it gives us a firmer foundation. As to 
how much this particular matter is worth, that is a question. It will 
eliminate the point-of-order proposition. 

Mr. Bray. What do you mean by the point-of-order proposition? 

General Harrness. That our funds could ve eliminated by a point 
of order on the floor. 

Mr. Bray. You mean you want legislation so that in the future we 
cannot control the money? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir; you can control the money. 

Mr. Bray. I think Congress can always do that, and I think it will 
continue to do so. 

General Harness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I just cannot see anything to be gained by this legisla- 
tion; any right that you do not already have right now. 

General Harness. Well, it gives us a firmer basis. If I may put 
it on this basis, it permits a long-range planning and assurance of 
the American public that the Congress is behind this program. 

Mr. Bray. Congress appropriates the money. Fvery year we bave 
to do that anyway, whether we have this bill or not. Regardless of 
this legislation, if the Congress 1 year decided it was not going to 
appropriate money, although I do not expect anything of that kind, 
we certainly would not appropriate the money if we were not in favor 
of the program, regardless of this legislation. 

General Hartness. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Then each year we have to go over the military budget 
just the same, whether we pass this law or not. We can eliminate it 
or put it in every year anyway. 

General Hartness. But it does give all those concerned with the 
program a feeling of permanency. I think that is universal, generally, 
among the higher individuals in the service, that they have a sense that 
here is at least permanency to a program of tremendous value to the 
services. 
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Mr. Bray. There is no question but that this program has some 
value. As long as I have been connected with the service, beginning 
before World War II, we have had this general plan. I have seen it 
handled miserably poor and I have seen it handled very fine. 

It seems to me it all depends upon who in the theater or the vicinity 
is handling it. 

I am happy to say that the Army has not, within my knowledge, 
made it a bureau of propaganda to propagate certain philosophical 
beliefs that may be believed some place in the country and not in 
other places. I have seen that attempted to be done by certain officers 
and certain units took a very dim view of that, because they felt it 
was being used for that. 

Yet the more capable men who were running the program kept 
entirely away from that. 

Outside of just affirming a belief that we have already carried out 
every year for a long time, I do not see what we would gain by this. 
Do you; frankly? 

General Hartness. I believe there is at least a gain psychologically 
and perhaps philosophically. It gives us that tremendous gain, in 
that there is a recognition by the Representatives of our people that 
here is a program worth while in every sense of the word on which 
they have placed their stamp of approval by making it a permanent 
program. 

Mr. Bray. General, I do not care to take a lot of time on this. 
I kind of feel every year when we appropriate the money we know 
what you are doing with it. We certainly do not want to take a 
step to build up a propaganda bureaucracy of any kind within the 
Army. I know the Members of Congress are certainly not in favor 
of that, and I know you are not. 

General Hartness. Our policy has been in the past—and I assure 
you it will be in the future—that this is not a propaganda agency. 

Mr. Bray. I think you have stayed pretty clear on that. I want 
to commend the Army for that. I have seen a few instances in the past 
where you did not, but on the whole you have done much better than I 
thought you would over the years with that weapon in your hands. 

Mr. Jonnson. General, so you think it would add to what we 
already have by having a law on the books so that they could not 
put this in the form of a rider, which, as you indicated, would be 
subject to a point of order? Is that you isea? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir; I believe that not only from the point 
of view of the services and the point of view of the Department of 
Defense that this is important, but also we have quite a large educa- 
tional program off duty. The colleges and the universities, T am sure, 
would feel that greater support was given to this and more firm and 
positive support were we to have such a law. 

Mr. Jounson. Now let us look at this statement a minute. Take (a), 
for instance. It says: 

Giving the individual serviceman an understanding of, and a living belief in, 
our representative form of government, his responsibilities and obligation to serve 
as well as the privileges he enjoys under our form of government; the value and 
dignity of the individual; the faith and trust which we as Americans place in our 
fellowman; and the missions of our Armed Forces, their relationships to each other 
and the vital importance of each serviceman’s contribution to the program of 
national defense. 
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Certainly you could not expect the men to go into all of those things 
after hours voluntarily. That is, a very great proportion of them 
could not be expected to. 

General Harrness. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Furthermore, the men are 18% years old, are they not 
when they get into the services? 

General Hartrness. When they are drafted; ves, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. I have lived in three different States of the Union, 
and I know this is true in those States—is it not true in most States?— 
by that time they ought to have their basic civics and understanding 
of the American Government. Do you agree with that? 

General Harrness. I agree that they ought to; ves, sir. I do not 
agree that they do. 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, you do not agree that they do. Well, I think 
that they do. 

As you realize, there are some individuals—and that is true in the 
soldier class as well—who are not particularly interested in this sort 
of thing; is that not a fact? 

General Hartness. That is true, sir, but if we can make them a 
little more interested and can inculcate in them—not by just propa- 
ganda—some of these things about which we are talking we are doing 
that much more good for the service and our country not only while 
those young men and young women are in the service but when they 
return to civilian life as citizens. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, when you enlist a man you enlist him for a 
specific military job. Is this going to carve out of the time for that 
job time to take up these matters? 

General Hartness. No, sir. There is a program in the various 
services which provides that certain matters be included in their 
training. That is a very small portion of their training period. The 
Army, for instance, has certain of what they call minimum standards 
of requirements. 

eee Jounson. To what are you referring? Minimum standards of 
what? 

General Harrness. Of information and knowledge. 

Mr. Jonnson. On what topics? 

General Harrness. On various topics. 

Mr. Jounson. On the structure of the United States Government? 

General Harrness. On citizenship, among other things; yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHnson. On the method of voting? 

General Harrness. We give them that information on voting 
information. This [indicating chart] is one of the things which I 
have here, which we publish every 2 years. That is voting information 
for the Armed Forces for every State, and that goes throughout the 
services. 

In addition to that there is a pamphlet—I think we have copies of 
it here—which augments that particular information. 

Mr. Jounnson. That is not required reading, though, is it, under 
your rules? 

General Hartness. No, sir; that is just voluntary reading. We in 
the Department of Defense do not lay down any specific require- 
ments. We provide the material which the services use to accomplish 
the aims which have been set forth rather briefly in this paper which 
I have read. 
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Mr. Jounson. How much of a man’s time is taken? You said a 
certain amount of his time when he is on duty is going to be taken 
up with this. 

General Harrness. That varies with the service. I think in the 
Army it averages about 1 hour a week. I believe I am correct in that. 

Mr. Jounson. One hour a week? 

General Harrness. That is on-duty time. 

Mr. Jounson. Does that include this next one, (6):. 

Making each serviceman fully conscious of the national and international prob- 
lems which have an impact on his life, and which affect his attitudes, and his con- 
duct both at home and overseas. 

Is that not worthy almost of a man trying for a Ph. D., to understana 
that problem? 

General Harrness. No, sir. For instance, may I take it on this 
basis: When our troops go overseas they are given prior to their 
departure a very tiengh, as I will call it, indoctrination on their 
conduct overseas and what they can be expected to find overseas. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I interrupt you right there? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Under “conduct” you mean moral conduct? 

General Hartrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what you are trying to impress on them. 
They are ambassadors, and they must behave themselves? 

General HartTNxEss. Yes, sir; and their attitudes. 

Mr. Jonnson. All righ 

General Harrnsss. lie we give to each of you a type of thing 
which we produce to give to our servicemen going overseas? 

Mr. Jonnson. Surely. We would be glad to have them. We have 
some up here. 

General Harrness. These are in printed form. We also produce 
motion pictures. These are shown in the staging areas. These are 
given in the staging areas prior to their departure for overseas. 

Mr. Jounson. What about the international problems? What are 
you going to tell them about those? 

General Hartness. Well, we can tell them a good deal, for in- 
stance, about the United Nations and NATO, things which actuall 
our citizens should be informed about. We produce this nace 
It is not necessarily all used in a discussion period, but it is available 
to these young people to read. 

In my trips around I have found—I will not say 100 percent interest; 
I will not even say 75 percent interest; but I will say I have found a 
great deal of interest; and we have letters which have been written to 
us from young men and young women in the service as to how much 
value they get from the material which is provided them for reading 
purposes. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, the libraries are fairly well attended, but not 
by any manner of means up to 50 percent of the personnel, at the ones 
I have seen. 

General Hartness. This is not the libraries so much. It is the 
dayrooms and the other places which are frequented more than the 
hbraries themselves. 

Mr. Jounson. Then you have (c): 


Acquainting the serviceman with the fallacies of false ideologies and forms of 
government such as that of Communist Russia and China. 


| 
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General Harrnzss. We are in the process now of preparing material 
which can be used in discussion hours with our servicemen on com- 
munism, 

Mr. Jounson. I think the record in Korea amply justifies the fact 
that the average American boy, at least up to 99 percent, does not 
fall for any of that stuff. He sees through it. Do you not think so? 

General Harrness. I think that is true; ves, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I am heartily in favor of all of this, but it seems to 
me that it is a little too ambitious for the average GI. I was a 
second lieutenant at one time in the Army. We did not get as much 
of this as the GI gets here, if you give it to them. If it is voluntary, 
I think you are only going to touch a very small fraction of your men. 

General Hartrness. This is not all voluntary. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understood your answer the mandatory part 
is a very small fraction of his available time, his duty time. 

General Harrness. That is true, sir. I would like to say this: 
It has been my experience since I have been in this office, in visiting 
around, that this material is pretty well received and pretty widely 
read, even when it is not discussed. 

Mr. Jonnson. If we put this in a statute which is a permanent 
law, which will continue from year to year, assuming that the tensions 
of today last at least 5 years and maybe longer, how much a year will 
this increase the present cost of this? 

General Harrnsss. Increase the present cost? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

General Harrness. Nothing. 

Mr. Jounson. Not at all? 

General Hartness. No, sir. There is no additional money in- 
volved. 

Mr. Ducanprr. The money has already been appropriated for 
fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Jounson. It has been appropriated this year, but we will have 
it every year. 

General Harrness. Actually for the past 3 years our budget has 
dropped slightly each succeeding year. 

Mr. Jounson. Is it not a fact that in the military groups, especially 
in the drafting of men, you have a very wide divergence of general 
knowledge and intelligence, which varies, depending on what part of 
the country the people come from? 

General Hartness. And their educational advantages; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that not true? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would the group which is the least trained in this 
and the least skilled in it be the group who would get it, or would it 
be the ones who are trained in it? 

If you take States like my State, and Wisconsin and Oregon, they 
have a high level of education. Those boys know all of this in general 
when they are 18% to 20 years of age. 

General Hartness. The implementation of the program within 
each command is one which the services themselves are responsible for. 

Mr. Jonnson. I see. Of course, you are familiar with the Army. 
Do you think the Army has been fairly successful in this? 

General Harrness. I do; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jonnson. Is it not true that some of the great men in the 
Army, like Henry Feldman, enlisted and never had any of these 
advantages and finally attained high ranks in the Army because they 
had the will to go ahead and try and work? 

General Hartness. That is true. 

Mr. Jonnson. Will this instill that into the boys? Do you think 
it will today? 

General Raseesthesi We believe it will definitely help. 

Mr. Jounson. We want to encourage every fellow who wants to 
better himself. That is only human. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to ask a question. I am afraid that you 
are going to defeat the very thing that you are trying to do. As you 
said, throughout the years—last year, the year before, the year before 
that, and so on back for some years—the Congress appropriated money 
for this plan. 

General Harrness. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. And it has been working fairly successfully. 

Now, on page 3 of the bill, section 3, you say: 

This act and all authority conferred thereunder shall terminate at the close of 
December 31, 1956. 

That is a little over 2 years from now. 

Now, we have been doing this without any trouble, and yet by this 
bill you are going to terminate this at that date. I cannot see why 
in the world that last paragraph should be in there. It says that the 
whole thing will terminate. Then you might be subject to a point 
of order. 

General Hartness. May I explain that? 

Mr. Bray. It certainly needs explanation. 

General Harrness. This bill as it came to the Hill from the De- 
partment of Defense had one provision in it that has been changed by 
the Senate, and it did not have section 3 in it. We asked for perma- 
nent legislation. 

Now, may I go back and take section 2? Our original bill stated: 

Tuition assistance to service personnel authorized under the first section of this 
act shall not exceed 75 percent of such tuition fee— 
and section 3, as I indicated, did not exist in the bill. 

Mr. Bray. Do you see the danger that I point out in section 3? 

General Hartness. I agree with that, but the Senate committee 
felt this way about it—and I am giving this to you as near as I could 
determine—that this should be in ene at some 2 years. I do 
not believe that the Congress will terminate this at the end of 2 years 
unless our whole world picture changes almost 100 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you take an I. Q. of every individual that comes 
into the service? 

General Harrness. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Then do you concentrate on those with low I. Q.’s 
to build them up? 

General Hartness. We do this—and I would have to verify what 
I say, or have it verified by the services themselves—we get a great 
number of low-intelligence people; we get a great many people who 
are lacking education even up to the fourth grade, and some even 
lacking first-grade education. 
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I can speak briefly about the Army’s action on this, and I have seen 
the Navy’s action on these people. 

They operate specific training centers or schools, if you will, to bring 
these young men who have this lack of education up to a minimum of 
fourth grade education. The Army has, I believe, seven of these 
schools that are in operation because of the tremendously large num- 
ber of young men who come in without the equivalent of a fourth- 
grade education. 

Mr. Jonnson. And they bring them up to fourth grade? 

General Harrness. At least to the fourth grade. 

Mr. Jonnson. How much higher? 

General Hartrness. We try to get the noncommissioned officers up 
through the eighth grade as a minimum. 

Mr. Jounson. The boys with fourth to eighth grade education, 
would they be put in contact with these various points that you have 
made here about the international problems and the fallacies of com- 
munistic Russia and their place as fellow-Americans and all that? 

General Harrness. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. How could they understand those things if they 
have only an eighth-grade education, or less? 

General Hartness. I think our writings are no higher than the 
pe son grade. I think that you will find this is true, this has no 
relationship to the intelligence quotient; that a man may not be able 
to read, he may not have the equivalent of a fourth-grade education, 
but he can understand and can quite quickly understand, and has the 
intelligence to understand these matters about which we are talking 
when they are spoken to him. I have often seen young fellows who 
do not have education who are still able to understand and absorb 
quickly the training that is given to them. 

Mr. Jounson. I suppose that you are addressing all of this to the 
Senate bill. Everything you have said applies to the Senate bill that 
is before us; is that not correct? 

General Hartness. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. And the bill says: 

Out of funds appropriated for such purposes, provide information, radio and 
television entertainment, and such civilian educational opportunities for military 
personnel as are deemed necessary to raise the educational level of such military 

ersonnel in the interest of the military preparedness and the security of the 
Nation. 

Who makes the decision as to just what shall be done and how 
high they shall raise that? 

General Hartness. That rests with each of the services themselves. 

Mr. Jonnson. Does it rest with the company commander or with 
an officer? Suppose that they are out in the field somewhere: Who 
makes the decision as to who has to lift themselves up a little higher 
mentally and intellectually? 

General Hartness. May I go to the Army as an example? 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. 

General Harrness. The non-fourth-grade-educated individuals are 
compelled to take these courses. 

Mr. Jounson. On off time or during duty periods? 

General Hartness. During duty periods, when they first come 
into the service. The education of the noncommissioned officers up 
to and including a minimum of the eighth grade, again it may be 
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some off-duty and some on-duty time. Here, for example, is an 
officer and an enlisted man in the field who wants to continue his 
education with this tuition assistance. There is no compulsion about 
that. He makes a request to take courses and he is advised by the 
educational adviser in the field, or if there is not one present there 
at his immediate location, by the information and education officer 
who has all the data and information at his disposal to advise this 
young man as to what courses he can profitably pursue. 

Mr. Jounson. In developing this in the boy, do you have instructors 
who do nothing but that? 

General Hartness. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I suppose that you give examinations to see what 
their advance has been. 

General Hartness. The field is such that this does not give the 
examination except for those people who are taking a compulsory 
course to bring their education to the fourth-grade level. The other 
courses that I mentioned are taken at the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, which hes headquarters in Madison, and the examination 
of those courses is graded at Madison where we have | officer and 28 
civilian personnel operating the United States Armed Forces Institute 
for an enrollment of approximately 300,000. 

Mr. Jonnson. In what State? 

General Harrness. Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jounson. You picked a good State, I will say that. 

The reason I am questioning you about these things is because we 
will be questioned about it. We want to be sure that this legislation 
is sound. It dwells so much on the radio and television and entertain- 
ment that it seems to me it is almost going to exclude the real advan- 
tage in learning something and having the boy develop an understand- 
ing of the American form and sysiem of government. 

General Hartness. I do not believe so, sir, because on the radio 
and television both there are information and educational programs. 

Mr. Jounson. Sponsored by the Armed Forces? 

General Hartrness. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Does the station provide the television sets so that 
the men can make use of them? 

General Harrness. No. The company fund, or some equivalent 
fund, will have to provide the television sets. They will not be from 
appropriated moneys. 

Mr. Jonnson. Who is involved in this? 

General Hartrness. Every individual is involved in this. 

When you ask about the bigness, I would have to say where the 
greatest number of persons are located. 

Mr. Jonnson. For example, Camp Benning. Do they have a big 
operation like this down there? 

General Hartrnuss. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. And also at other stations like Fort Bliss? Do they 
have it at Fort Bliss? 

General Harrness. Every post, camp, and station in the United 
States and overseas. 

Mr. Jounson. This operation at Madison, Wis., is correspondence. 

General Harrness. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is there any way we can get the results from that, 
or form someone in your organization, as to what has happened— 
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how many have done well, how many are dropping by the wayside, 
and so forth. 

General Harrness. I can give you that to this extent: The other 
day we had a little celebration out at Madison to celebrate the 12th 
year of the existence of the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
and we also had present the three mulionth enrollee over its 12-year 
period; in other words, we have averaged around 250,000 enrollments 
a year from the inception of the organization, although in its earlie1 
years the enrollment was low. 

Mr. Jonnson. That sounds very encouraging, that there are that 
many interested. 

General HartNess. Today we have around 300,000. You have 
asked me how many complete courses? Our average is better than 
comparable civilian schools, although it is not too high. It will run 
around 12 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. How do you compare that with civilian schools? 
Do they not graduate more than 12 or 12% percent of those that enter 
the categories that you talk about? 

General Harrness. On local attendance they do, but such schools 
as the International Correspondence School, they are much lower than 
we. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, they touch such a small fraction of the 
American public. I am talking about the public schools of our States. 
They graduate practically everybody that enters into the high schools. 

General Harrness. I cannot give you the answer on how many 
graduate. Ido not think that all people who start high school finish 
by a good deal. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that you are right. My statement was a 
little extravagant. The freshman crop do not all graduate. 

Geneial Harrness. 1 am sure that the percentage of those that 
enter grammar school and high school and go on to college is ex- 
tremely small. 

Mr. Jounson. It depends upon the requirements of the State. 
Some States have requirements regarding education that almost force 
them to go through high school; is that not true? 

General Hartness. Yes, or up to a certain age. 

Mr. Jounson. We want to find out all we can about this. You 
were going to tell us some more about the Madison, Wis., results. 

General Hartrness. I have given you about as much as I can. 

Mr. Jounson. That 12% percent graduate? 

General Harrness. Complete a course once they enroll. 

Now, these courses are vocational; they are mechanical and they 
are academic. Madison goes through the second year of college in 
its some 280 to 300 courses. I had an officer tell me that he enrolled 
in a course to find out what it was about and to get the initial steps; 
that he had never intended to complete the course, but that it would 
give him a good insight into what it was and what he could at some 
later time use. I am sure that many of the young men who enroll 
do that for the same purpose, not with the intention of finishing the 
course but perhaps with the intention of getting some textbook which 
he wants to use in his reference library. 

Mr. Jounson. This is done by contract with the University of 
Wisconsin? 
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General Hartness. The contract with the University of Wisconsin 
is only for the correction of papers. 

Mr. Jounson. That is done by undergraduates, probably, at the 
university. 

General Harrness. Yes, or professors or associate professors. 

Mr. Jonson. You say that it has been in existence for 12 years? 

General Hartness. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. And you consider it a success, that the results justify 
your saying it is a success? 

General Harness. | think that there is no question about that. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not think there is any objection; it is just a 
question of whether it really produces the results to justify the expense. 

I am a little surprised also, as Mr. Bray was, that you terminate 
this in 24 years. You can have a review of this without any term- 
ination. 

General Hartness. That was the Senate’s action. 

I also repeated section 2 we had in the bill as originally written 75 
percent tuition aid, and the Senate committee reduced to 60 percent. 
I was asked when I talked before that committee if it would adversely 
affect the program. I stated in my opinion it would. 

Mr. Jonnson. If you think that it would be better to prolong this 
we can, of course, modify the bill. If you want to make any recom- 
mendations concerning the modification of the bill, we would be glad 
to hear them. If you want to sit down today and tentatively write 
them out, we would be pleased to have you do so. 

General HartNess. My recommendation, and I cannot go any 
further than I have stated, would be that the bill on a permanent 
basis would be better. 

Mr. Jonnson. In other words, you would eliminate the 1956 
figure? 

General Harrness. I think that that would be better. 

Mr. Jounson. What about the other part that you refer to? 
Would you like to have that changed, that 60 percent? 

General Harrness. The Air Force and the Army both have very 
strong tuition aid programs, and I would ask the committee to listen 
oP caer McCormick of the Army and Dr. Ray of the Air Force, 
if I may. 

Mr. Bray. The way this bill is written here, section 2, the Govern- 
ment pays 60 percent of the amount and the soldier pays 40 percent. 

General Harrness. That is partially true. 

Mr. Bray. That is what it says here: 

There are hereby to be authorized and appropriated such funds as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. Tuition assistance of service 
personnel, authorized under the first section of this Act, shall not exceed 60 per 
centum of such tuition fees charged by cooperating civilian educational institu- 
tions and shall be in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of Defense 
may from time to time prescribe. 

There is no question about what that says. 

General Hartness. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Today how much does a soldier have to pay? 

General Harrness. Today the soldier in the Army gets 75 percent. 
In the Air Force he gets 75 percent. 

Mr. Bray. General, this bill that you are working out, the first 
thing that it does is to terminate, and the Congress has no idea of | 
terminating. Second, you increase the amount that the soldier has 
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to pay to discourage him. It seems to me that you are doing nothing 
here to encourage the soldier. 

General Harrness. These 2 provisions were put in by the Senate 
and we came to the Senate with 75 percent provision and a permanent 
legislative bill. 

Mr. Bray. You will admit that to pass this bill the way it is now 
you would be in worse shape than you are now. 

General Hartness. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You have raised the percentage 15 percent. That is 
how much more the soldier has to pay. That is correct, is it not? 

General Hartness. The 75 percent has varied from time to time. 

Mr. Bray. Your 2 experts just testified that it was 75 percent today 
and this would make it 60 percent. That is 15 percent worse off for 
the soldier. 

General Hartness. That is right. May I ask them to testify? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to have our counsel ask you 1 or 2 
questions and then we will be delighted to hear the others. Inci- 
Smpinny undoubtedly there will be a very short session in the House 
today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ducanper. I think it would be helpful if we develop, so the 
subcommittee understands the matter exactly, what the problems or 
programs are that are covered by this bill. 

I know that there is a school program for people who do not have 
a fourth-grade education. That is compulsory up to the eighth grade; 
is that right? 

General Hartness. That is in the Army. 

Mr. Ducanperr. That is in the Army, Is it true that the Air Force 
and the Navy and the Marine Corps have such a program? 

General Hartness. I do not believe that the Marine Corps has that 
problem today. 


STATEMENT OF COL. P. J. SPECKMAN, PERSONNEL DIVISION, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Colonel Speckman. No; we do not. We did have it when we were 
taking draftees. At that time at our recruiting training camps at 
Parris Island and San Diego we were giving instructions in an effort 
to bring the level of education of the individual recruit to a fifth-grade 
level, working it into his training period at the recruit camp. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then you just do not enlist anyone with less than 
a fourth-grade education at this time? 

Colonel Speckman. That is correct. 

Mr. Ducanper. Now, General, what other schools are there within 
the Army itself, aside from the ones we have just mentioned—covered 
by this bill? 

General Hartness. Covered by this bill, this is the only educa- 
tional school involved. 

Mr. Ducanper. I see. 

Now, in addition to the school up to the fourth-grade level in the 
Army, then you have the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
which is a correspondence course school? 

General Hartness. That is correct. 

Mr. Ducanper. In addition to that, you have collaborating col- 
leges, do you not? 
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General Hartness. In addition to that, we have two types, if I 
may put it on that basis, of colleges involved in this program. One 
is what I will call, and what we commonly call, participating colleges. 
Those participating colleges offer courses to include the fourth year 
of college to all personnel in the services provided they are qualified 
to take those courses, and they meet obviously the requirements. 
We have today 32 of those colleges that are participating in this 
program. I think that my figures may be a little off, but around 
16,000 to 18,000 a year participate in that program. 

Then we have the cooperating colleges, and there are some 200 
of those within the United States and overseas. Those colleges in 
substance give on-the-ground courses. They either give the 
courses at the post, base, or station. or they are close enough to the 
post, base, or station so that the individual can go and take courses 
at the particular institution. 

Mr. Ducanper. At that point, General, who pays these cooperating 
colleges? 

— Harness. That is the tuition aid that we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Ducanper. And there is no other charge to the Government 
for that service? 

General Hartness. To the Government, no, but to the man there 
is because he has to pay in addition to his tuition for his textbooks 
and any incidental expenses that come along. 

Mr. Ducanper. Aside from the tuition assistance in the bill, there 
is nothing in the bill to pay colleges anything above the tuition and 
assistance? 

General Hartness. To these cooperating colleges; no. 

Mr. Ducanper. Can you tell the subcommittee something about 
your radio programs? 

General Harrness. Yes. I would like to use some notes here to 
reduce my verbiage. 

The Armed Forces Radio Service operates from 2 primary locations, 
1 in Los Angeles and 1 in New York. They have the mission of broad- 
casting information, entertainment, and educational services to all 
service personnel overseas, and to 45 service hospitals in the United 
States. In order to accomplish its mission, the Armed Forces Radio 
Service in Los Angeles accomplishes the following tasks: From broad- 
casting stations on the west coast, the use of which is provided by 
the Voice of America, Armed Forces Radio Service, Los Angeles, 
broadcasts to the Pacifie and the Caribbean areas 91 hours weekly. 
The average weekly broadcasts consist of 23 hours and 30 minutes 
of news. That is up-to-the-minute news; 17 hours and 30 minutes 
of information and education features; 38 hours and 30 minutes of 
sports and 7 hours and 35 minutes of other timely programs, plus 
3 hours and 30 minutes weekly given to informing all the stations 
receiving these programs information as to change of program or 
other contingencies about which it is essential that the receiving 
stations be informed. 

Now, overseas, there are 72 of these receiving stations, some of 
which are served by Los Angeles and some of which are served by 
New York. 

Now, the Los Angeles office provides to each of these 72 stations 
located overseas a library package of records for 9 hours and 25 minutes 
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broadcast time. Each of these weekly library packages averages 6 
hours and 55 minutes of information and educational features, 30 
minutes of sport feature programs and 1 hour and 45 minutes of 5- 
minute fill-ins. 

These fill-ins are prepared to take care of the loss of 5 minutes 
which sometimes occur when programs are. decommercialized. 

Now, I would like to dwell a moment on decommercialization. All 
of the major radio broadcasting companies in this country have given 
to the Armed Forces the right to reproduce their programs without any 
cost and with the permission to decommercialize, take out all com- 
mercials from their programs, which means that a 30-minute program 
decommercialized is ordinary whittled down to 25 minutes, and that is 
what I mean when I say “‘fill-ins.”’ 

They also provide a weekly overseas unit package of records. Each 
ackage averages 50 hours of broadcast material for each week. 
hirty-nine of these packages are furnished weekly. The reason there 

are 39 is because this is in a circulating proposition and they do not 
“—— in any one library but move from one place to another for use. 

n order to accomplish this mission of providing 72 radio stations 
with permanent libraries and providing them with a weekly rotating 
package, the Armed Forces Radio Service prepares under contract at 
an average cost of about 65 cents nearly 600,000 records a year. This 
average cost of 65 cents is in contrast to a commercial cost of 2 or 3 
times that amount. 

That in essence is what Los Angeles does. 

Mr. Bray. The program is sent out from Los Angeles and is picked 
up by these stations and then rebroadcast to the areas? 

General Harrness. Those are the shortwave programs. 

Mr. Bray. I wondered how you did it. 

General Harrness. The local stations overseas also may take 
programs of their own and put them on, but we do provide on-the-spot 
news at least on the hour every hour. 

Mr. Bray. So that the stations overseas catch that on your short- 
wave station and rebroadcast it? 

General Harrness. That is true. 

Now, New York previously broadcast 33 hours and 15 minutes 
weekly to the North Atlantic, European, and North African areas. 
Of these 33 hours and 15 minutes, 5 hours are used for news broadcasts, 
8 hours and 10 minutes for education and information features, 13 
hours and 25 minutes for sports, and 3 hours anc 35 minutes for other 
timely programs, plus 1 hour and 20 minutes during the week to keep 
stations informed of changes in programs or other contingencies. 

The Armed Forces Press and Radio Services in New York also 
provide materials in the form of clip sheets, mats, and editorial ser- 
vices to more than 1,300 service newspapers. 

The actual administration and operation of th» 72 overseas broad- 
casting sations are under the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
with the Army operating 39, tha Navy 8 and the Air Force 25. 

The Army also operates 37 transmitter relay stations, which, as 
indicated, are simply relays. 

That is briefly what the Radio Service does. 

Mr. Devereux. When men take advantage of the educational 
program, for instance, where the Government pays a certain per- 
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— : of their tuition, is that deducted from their rights under the 
bill? 

General Hartness. No. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, do you feel, or does the Department of 
Defense feel, that this question of civic education is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government, or do you feel that something is necessary? 

General Harrness. We feel it is very greatly necessary. 

I would like to answer your first question a little more fully and say 
this: Although I have no statistical proof, nor can I get any statistical 
proof, | am firmly convinced that providing these young men and 
women with these educational opportunities, off duty, will cut down in 
the long run the costs under the GI bill of rights by providing them, or 

aying a portion of, their tuition and getting them certain credits for 
institutions later on. That reduces their requirement when they go 
back to civilian life and should automatically put them in their 
chosen professions, or chosen work, earlier than if they did nothing in 
the service and went into civilian life and took the whole business 
under the GI bill of rights. 

So I believe that we are saving the Government money in the long 
run by doing this. 

Mr. Devereux. I remember when we got out the Korean GI bill 
we made certain stipulations in it that if a person received educational 
advantages under a service program, for example, going to a business 
college, then that would have to be deducted from his rights that he 
might otherwise be entitled to when he left the service, but this is not 
taken into consideration as far as this particular program is concerned? 
Am I correct? 

General Hartness. I said “No,” sir. I am still of that belief. 

Mr. Jounson. On whom do you think the responsibility devolves 
with regard to the education of the youth of the Nation, the States 
or the Federal Government? 

General Hartness. I think probably both have some vital stake in 
this, but if it is a question of categorically “Yes” or “No,” I would say 
that it is the States. 

Mr. Jounson. That is universally conceded. 

General Hartness. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. That they are to educate the children of the country 
and all that the National Government does is to offer advice and 
things like that. 

General Hartness. However, we say to the soldier, to the sailor, 
the airmen, and the marine and the female compatriots, that when you 
serve honorably for a certain period you will be given so much money 
under the GI bill of rights to be educated. 

Mr. Jounson. That is a good program. These people fundamen- 
tally go to State institutions; they do not go to national institutions 
to be educated. 

General Harrness. No; but they get their money from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. We gave vocational training after the 
First World War because we felt the men who put in their time and 
made the sacrifices for their country ought to get something in the 
way of training that would benefit them. It was a modest program 
then, but it did considerable good, to my personal knowledge. 
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Mr. Devereux. General, is there any question about forcing these 
programs on the various services? 

General Harrness. Forcing them? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

General Hartrness. No. 

Mr. Deverevx. If they want to take them and carry them out, 
all right; if not, they can do whatever they want to; is that correct? 

General Hartness. That is true. 

Mr. Devereux. And they can take such parts of a program as 
they wish? 

General Hartness. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. And let the rest go by? 

General Harrness. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. General, there is one thing that disturbs me a bit, 
whether or not you are going overboard on a propaganda and educa- 
tional program and trying to cover our responsibility in the services 
rather than teaching leadership and teaching the people to live in a 
representative form of government, and that is, if you can call it a 
democratic service. I do not believe it is democratic, never will be, 
and never has been, and it cannot be, to be efficient. 

That is the thing that disturbs me and a lot of people in the service. 
Have you in your experience had any indication that this purely educa- 
tional or propaganda form is taking the place of fundamental responsi- 
bility in the various services? 

General Hartness. From my experience, no. If I have followed 
you, your question is: Do our people think that perhaps we are trying 
to propagandize them, and that we are letting certain fringe things, 
you might say, get the upper hand of what is the most important, and 
that is, training our people to be the best combat fighters and the best 
combat teams it is humanly possible to make; is that your question? 

Mr. Devereux. That is partially it. Frankly, | do not express 
myself very well. My thought is, with company grade officers, 
whether they will put out a certain amount of this educational propa- 
pe that you have and think then, well, my responsibilities are over. 

n other words, they have held so many classes and that is that; they 
can check that off and say,“ Well, I have taken care of my responsibil- 
ities as an officer.”’ 

General Hartness. I would not for a moment say that there are 
not some who would do that. I am convinced that any commander 
worth his salt, who has anybody like that, will not have him very 
long, or will straighten him out. 

Mr. Jonnson. In the statement that you made about the broad- 
casts, you gave a certain number of hours for sports. What per- 
centage is that of the total hours? 

General Hartness. About a third from Los Angeles. 

Mr. Jonnson. Of course, that is done primarily for morale, is it 
not, and not for education? You would not include that in education? 

General Hartness. That is true, morale, and it is also things these 

oung men have been accustomed to back in the States. Also, as I 
indicated in my prepared statement, if we feed them nothing but 
education and education, we would lose our listener audience. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think you would. Every boy likes to hear sports, 
if he is a normal American boy, and that is a good investment. 

Mr. Devereux. Can you give us an example of what are some of 
the educational programs that are put out over the air? 
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Mr. Jounson. Does this record that I have in my hand contain 
one here? If it does, we want to take it upstairs and play it. 

General Hartness. I do not know what that program you have 
in your hand is. a 

Mr. Jounson. It is Invitation to Learning. It sounds like propa- 
ganda. I would like to hear it. . 

General Harrness. For instance, I have one week’s program which 
was turned out. Here a few of the titles: “Adventures in Research,”’ 
“University Explorer,’ ‘Behind the Story,” “Hall of Fame,” 
“Invitation to Learning,” and “Last Man Out.” 

Now, Last Man Out, deals with escape from behind the Iron 
Curtain. It is a factual report. It is informational and educational. 

“Stroke of Fate.” “What If Alexander the Great Had Lived to 
Continue his Conquest of the World.” “Ways of Mankind.” “You 
and the World.” 

And I think that we can include in information and education 
perhaps the 3 hours that we give to the Protestants, the Catholic and 
the Jewish faiths. 

Mr. Jounson. I think we all agree. 

General Harness. Those are some of the items. 

Mr. Devereux. How much of a staff do you have in the Defense 
Department to coordinate the efforts? 

General Hartness. Here in Washington I have 21 officers and 48 
civilians. 

In USAFI I have one officer and 328 civilians. 

In Los Angeles I have 48 service personnel and 100 civilians. The 
service personnel are not all commissioned. Quite a number of them 
are enlisted. In New York I have 32 military and 18 civilians. 
Quite a number of the military in New York are enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you borrow any from the various services to 
augment your staff over here? 

General Harrness. My personal staff of 21 officers and the 47 or 
48 civilians are all permanently with me, although they are drawn 
from all of the services. There are no borrowed personnel, and [ do 
not carry anyone on temporary duty. 

Mr. Devernux. Can you give us a breakdown of the proportion of 
funds that will be used for these various programs? 

General Harrness. Yes. USAFI, $3,043,000. Armed Forces 
Radio Service, $1,750,000. Armed Forces Press and Radio Service, 
New York, $172,000. My office, $1,435,000. 

Mr. Devereux. That is for your pay and all of your expenses in 
those different places? 

General Harness. That is for the pay of the civilian personnel on 
my budget. It does not include the pay of officer or noncommissioned 

ersonnel, nor does it include the 48 civilians who are in my office. 

here is $6,400,000 for the Department of Defense, Office of Informa- 
tion and Education. The total information and educational budget is 
slightly more than $14 million. 

Now, if we calculate also the cost in money for pay of the officer 
personnel, of the enlisted personnel involved in this program, and in 
the program there are 739 officers in all the services and 3,260 enlisted 
men and 335 civilians not budgeted specifically in the budget, we come 
up with an additional $14,348,000, or a grand total of about $29,- 
400,000 for the entire program, or as I like to think of it, it costs for 
this entire program, education, radio and everything, slightly under 
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$10 per person in the service, or less than the cost of one pair of trous- 
ers, woolens, o. d. for a vear. 

Mr. Jonnson. Does this include the pay you give to the radio com- 
panies? Is this on a Government-owned chain that you broadcast it? 

General Harness. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. So there is no compensation to the private com- 
panies? 

General Harrness. All these 72 radio stations overseas belong to 
the Government. 

Mr. Jounson. I just wanted to be sure of that, so a total roughly of 
$30 million covers everything? 

General Harrness. That is true, sir—officers, enlisted men and 
so on. 

Mr. Devereux. With the exception of these post schools where 
you bring people up to the fourth grade or eighth grade level? 

General Harrness. That is actually an Army program, or a service 
program, and does not belong under my particular operation. 

Mr. Devereux. It does include, however, the college correspond- 
ence school courses and the amount the Federal Government has to 
put up? 

General Harrness. That is correct, and it includes the money for 
all of these cooperating and participating colleges as well as for the 
operation of USAFT, this $29 million plus. 

Mr, Devereux. In connection with that, are there any restrictions 
as to the courses the individuals may take at these civilian correspond- 
ence schools, or as a resident student? 

General Harrness. The restrictions are based upon this: That he 
cannot take a course which does not lead him somewhere. I would 
rather have Colonel McCormick or Dr. Ray speak specifically to those 
questions and as to those requirements. 

Mr. Jounson. In what connection, General, do you have advisers 
who sit down with a boy and talk to him about what he is aiming at 
in trying to dovetail him in the courses? 

General Harrness. There are advisers in practically everv base 
and station, and these young people come down and sit with the 
adviser with a catalog from the particular college where he wants 
to take a course, if that school is participating in our program, and 
he is advised: ‘You are not qualified to take that course; therefore, 
there is no point in taking it.” 

Mr. Jonnston. Do you give any aptitude tests to see what their 
potential is for entering into any particular field of activity in civil 
life? 

General Hartness. We do not. We do that only when they come 
into the service. 

Mr. Jonnson. How many years have you been in command of this? 

General Harrness. Slightly over 1 year, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Apparently you like it. 

General Harrness. I think it is a great program. I think it is 
worth every nickel we have ever put in it, and every nickel we will 
ever put in it. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is the kind of men we want in it, men who 
believe in it. Apparently you do. I want to compliment you on 
the way you answer the question. 

General Harrness. Thank you. 
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Mr. Ducanper. There is one other thing that I do not think we 
developed, and that is the television program. 

General Harrness. I will have to answer that by saying they are 
not yet developed. We are looking to the future. 

\ r. Ducanper. At the present time you have no television pro- 

ms? 

General Hartness. Yes; we have one program at Limestone, 
Maine; one station that is set up by the Air Force. Our office has 
none. We have our policies prepared and we are working toward that 
end. The one at Limestone was the pilot model for the Air Force. 
I have not personally seen it. Some of my people have seen it. The 
Air Force are most—I was going to say extravagant but I will not 
say extravagant—high in their praise of it. The men out there are 
thoroughly sold on it. It is a medium which serves not only an 
entertainment requirement for these isolated bases and Limestone 
is an isolated base, but it is a very fine informational and educational 
medium. Actually, I think you are aware that many of our civilian 
schools are now operating educational courses over the television 
where the professor stands up and the classes may be here or else- 
where, but sitting in front of the television. It has its potential there. 
It has very great potential in that the commander will be able to talk 
to his people, maybe not in person, but at a large base he can impel 
his personality into a large number of men, maybe 10, 20, or 30 miles 
away, so our television program is one which we feel also has a terrific 
possibility, but one which is at present just in the process of being 
developed. 

Mr. DucanprEr. Would the television station only be at isolated 
posts and stations? 

General Harrness. In the United States; yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Are there any plans that you know of to purchase 
commercial programs, such as the Jackie Gleason show? 

General Harrness. No. I have just finished signing, I cannot 
count the number of letters, requesting the same authority that we 
have with the radio people to get these programs without cost to us. 
The letters are coming back now, and they are that the television 
people are going to give us those programs without cost. 

Mr. Jounson. Now we find that we are not going to have the 
Consent Calendar this afternoon, so we will come back at 2 o’clock, 
if that is convenient. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Mr. Chairman before you adjourn the subcom- 
mittee I have a statement from the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters which should be inserted in the record. 
With your permission I will do so at this time. ™” 

Mr. Jonnson. Without objection the statement may be inserted‘in 
the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


NaTIONAL AssocIATION OF 
AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1954. 
Re 8. 3401. 
Hon. Leroy JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Jounson: On behalf of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, the business association of the radio and television 
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industry, I wish to file the following comments with reference to S. 3401 now 
before Subcommittee No. 3 of the Armed Services Committee. 

8. 3401 is entitled, “‘A bill to authorize the furnishing of information, radio 
and television entertainment, and similar education for personnel in the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes,”’ and provides, inter alia, ‘““That the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the military de>artments may, out of funds 
appropriated for such purposes, provide * * * radio and television entertain- 
ment * * * for military personnel * * *’’ S. 3401 further provides that, “such 
radio and television provided shall be limited to radio and television programs 
either overseas or in isolated posts, camps, and stations in the United States.” 

It has been the wise and historic policy of Congress to refuse the authorization 
of Government-owned broadcasting stations intended to o erate in competition 
with stations overated by private citizens. It is believed that it is the intent of 
S. 3401 to continue this policy. However, it is believed that the bill as written 
is ambiguous with respect to this policy and may unintentionally establish au- 
thority for the operation of Government-owned broadcasting facilities in ecompe- 
tition with those operated by private citizens. 

The association believes that, before enactment, S. 3401 should be clarified 
to provide the following safeguards: 

(1) A definition of “isolated posts, camps, and stations in the United States’’ 
should be included. It is submitted that a post may be “‘isolated’’ within the 
commonly accepted definition of the word, and yet receive acceptable radio or 
television service. It is believed that the intent of S. 3401 is to authorize the 
armed services to provide radio and television service where none is available 
through commercial channels. This intent should be spelled out in unmistakable 
language. 

(2) The bill should guard against authorizing broadcasting stations operated 
by the armed services to cover any area larger than the immediate area of the 
post, camp, or station which the station is intended to serve. 

(3) Further, the bill should guard against authorizing the broadcast of com- 
mercial continuity in competition with privately owned media. For example, 
in areas within the United States where no commercial television service is avail- 
able, it is highly probable that commercial radio service does exist, and to allow 
an armed services television station to carry advertising material would subject 
such radio service, as well as other private media, to governmental competition . 

It is submitted that S. 3401, if clarified by a»provriate amendment, will ac- 
complish its purpose, and, at the same time, protect private enterprise against 
competition from Government-owned stations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haroip E. FEetiows. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon Leroy Johnson, member of 
the subcommitte2, presiding. 

Mr. Jounson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

(Maj. Gen. Harlan N. Hartness resumed the stand.) 

Mr. Devereux. We'd like to have in the record just how much 
money you Will have to spend on each of these programs, broken down 
for the record? 

General Hartness. Do you mean the Armed Forces Institute, for 
Los Angeles and New York, and here in our office in Washington? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, and how much goes into this indoctrination 
program for the men before they go overseas. That is all part of 
your program, is it not? 

General Hartness. Yes, except that the Army and Air Force also 
produce some material of their own. 

Our indoctrination program overseas consists essentially of these 
‘thow to get along in” booklets or guides, plus motion pictures. 

Now, ea take this and break it down into what I have, and I’d 
be very happy to answer any other questions if I am not answering as 
you wish? 
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Mr. Devereux. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Do you have any chart covering the outline of your 
organization, an organizational chart 

General Hartness. I have no chart with me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonnson. Of how much goes into each particular branch? 

General Hartness. Maybe if I just start out here, it will come out. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

General Harrness. We have in Washington, over here in building 
P-7, our Office of Information and Education, where the policies are 
prepared and the various doctrines are enunciated. 

My office works under the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, and Personnel Director John Hannah. 

Now, the total budget for the Office of Information and Education, 
Department of Defense, is $6,400,000. 

Of that the office in Washington here is budgeted for $1,435,000. 

In our office we have 21 military and 48 civilians. As I have 
stated, we are the policymaking agents for the Department of Defense. 
We do not, nor do we intend to issue, any positive orders to the 
services for the way in which they shall operate and carry on this 
program. It is our function essentially, as I have stated, to provide 
policies and to provide materials to assist all the services in executing 
the program. 

Mr. Jounson. You supervise the policy and let the other people 
carry it out? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir; but just how they will implement that 
is a service matter. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

General Hartness. Now, I believe each of you have certain things, 
certain publications which were prepared such as You and your U. 5., 
in which we have three of those thus far; the Declaration of Inde- 
as: Freedom and Responsibility; and, What America Means 
to Me. 

We have 1 in the hands—or rather 2 in the hands of the printer, 
and 4 either with the services for their comment and comparisons, 
following which they are ready to go to the services. 

We prepare 36 Armed Forces information pamphlets a year, and 
we send those to all the services. The number of those runs to about 
185,000 per issue. 

We prepare pamphlets such as How To Get Along in Germany, and 
How To Get Along in North Africa, and How To Get Along in 
Korea—as a matter of fact we prepare a similar booklet which is 
available and distributed to all of the personne], which is furnished 
the personnel when they go to the various countries. 

We also provide these voting information pamphlets, a copy of 
which is here, in addition to which there is a pamphlet giving more 
detailed information which the services should have and which every 
man or woman in the service has available to him through his votin 
officer within the company, troop, or battery, and comparable organi- 
zations in the Air Foree’ Navy, and Marines. 

We provide a weekly map also to all the services of immediate news 
and events of the immediate importance, showing the vital areas of 
the world, and what is taking place there. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is that a sort of news week? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir; a news week map. 
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Mr. Jounson. A map? 

General Hartness. Yes [spelling] m-a-p, and the major news 
itemized in that map. 

Mr. JouHnson. Such as what is going on, for instance, now in 
Indochina and Korea? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Such as is posted,- for instance, on a bulletin 
board or something of the sort? 

General Hartness. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. And, do you cover all parts of the world? 

General HartNess. We cover various areas, a different area each 
week. 

Mr. Jounson. For instance, Guatemala is in the papers now, and 
would that be covered? 

General Hartness. That will be put out, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. You are also putting out this map covering the 
troubled areas of the world? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir; the news area involved. 

Mr. Jounson. For instance, did you cover the event which 
occurred in Egypt when Naguib was out temporarily, briefly, and 
then back in? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Now, in addition we prepare and distribute through the motion 
picture services, motion picture films, one of which is entitled “Report 
to the Armed Services.” 

That gives to all services a motion picture covering the latest devel- 
opments which can be given, that is, of course, to the units in the 
field. 

Classified material obviously we cannot publish. 

Mr. Jounson. For instance, would you cover the conference down 
in Quantico? 

General Hartness. No, sir. 

Then, we provide pamphlets such as are those I previously men- 
tioned on Germany and on Japan, and that gives these men, prior to 
their departure to these areas, a very clear understanding insofar as 
motion pictures can, covering the laws and customes of the country 
to which they are going, and a further indoctrination on how to con- 
duct themselves as good American citizens, and so forth. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you the judge of what goes out every week, 
General? 

General Hartness. I am responsible for it, but this material is also 
used by the services as well as my office. It is also reviewed by the 
services as well as my office. We work in complete cooperation. 

Then, we are also working on some other films today in which we 
bring in outstanding people to discuss in a forum type of picture cer- 
tain topics, for instance, “Communism,” and on this we have had Mr. 
George Kennan in twice, one time for a general audience and another 
time for an officer audience picture, which, in the first one, 40 service 
personnel from all services, male and female, in an unrehearsed 
program asked him questions and he answered them. 

Mr. Jounson. You could not have had a better man. 

General Hartness. Yes, and the second was done by 17 officers and 
civilians, students of the National War College, of all the grades or 
equivalent grades of colonel in the Army. 
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They asked some very acute, very seeking, very searching, and very 
far-reaching questions of Mr. Kennan, and which questions Mr. 
Kennan discussed with them on the practical as well as the statistical 
aspects of policy. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think you asked the best man you Gould get. 

General Hartness. Yes, sir, and we have had Mr. Bob Kennedy, of 
the State Department, discuss Southeast Asia as well. 

Mr. Jonnson. Did you ever have Mr. Walter Robinson as yet? 

General Hartness. Not yet, sir. 

We are still projecting the program into the future. However, 
ya are some of the main things which we in our local office. have 

one. 

Now, the cost of that office——— 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask you a question, first? 

General Hartrness. Yes; certainly, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The purpose is to sort of orient the man in the 
service in order that he may know what is going on and in order to 
-~ the little individual person into the bigger picture so that he 

nows what is going on, is that it? 

General Hartnsss. Yes, sir. 

Now, as I mentioned, our budget in this office is $1,435,000. That - 
includes the cost of printing of these items, $425,000; motion picture 
films, $740,000; and other costs, $270,000. 

Mr. Jounson. Have you had any difficulty in getting response to 
these budgeted costs? 

General Harrness. In appropriations I appeared twice, once just 
after I returned from Germany last year, and another time, this 
spring. 

Mr. Witson. Maybe I missed some of this because I wasn’t here 
this morning, but has there been any previous attempt to get any 
authorization? 

General Hannan. At the moment, sir, there is no permanent legis- 
lation. There was—now, I’m trusting to my memory—but in 1941 or 
1942 an authorization for the Army to provide for the education and 
morale of its service personnel—that authorization—again I am trust- 
ing to my memory, ceased on the last June 30. 

It was extended for 1 month in the Senate, but the extension never 
go any farther so we are operating without any legislative authoriza- 
tion of any kind at the present. 

Mr. Witson. These activities grew out of certain wartime activities, 
and you found it so helpful you think it should become a part of the 
regular establishment, and now, you want permanent authority for it, 
is that correct? 

General Hartness. That is correct, and although there may not 
be any shooting right just at this moment, there is a pretty “hot” 
cold war going on, and we have something around, as you gentlemen 
know, 3 million in the services today. 

Mr. Witson. And, what you want to get into the statute is language 
that lays down a broad policy, and to have this in the armed services 
to give vou authority to appropriate money? 

reneral Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witson. But that is a more or less continuous thing, is it not? 

General Harrness. That is correct, sir, but it does give stability 
to our program, and it gives a firm basis from which to work. 
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Mr. Witson. It is very important to the morale of the troops. 
I know when we went on that trip to Korea last fall I went up and 
visited in the little Quonset huts that had been set up to carry on the 
various aspects of the Armed Forces Institute, and it was very good 
for the men right up on the frontline to be able to continue their 
education. 

General Harrness. That is correct, Mr. Wilson, and to put it mildly 
they were crying for it as soon as hostilities ceased. 

Mr. Witson. I know that it was a very good thing, the fact; that 
they could continue their studies right up at the front. 

Mr. Jounson. Let this be off the record. 

(Thereupon, an off-the-record discussion ensued). 

Mr. Jounxson. Back on the record. Proceed, General. 

General Harrness. Shall I proceed to the next item, sir? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

General Harrness. I will take the Armed Forces Institute in 
Madison. The budget—$3,043,000: The procurement of education 
supplies and materials, $1,493,000; supplies and storage—all of these 
include personnel cosis, of course-——$248,000; miscellaneous adminis- 
trative expenses, $327,000; operations for cosi of lessons in service, 
$975,000, and that is broken down into lesson service reports, $374,000, 
which is the payment for the grading of lessons; preparation, review, 
and evaluation of educational material, $135,000; and testing service, 
$260,000; maintenance of records, $206,000. 

I would like io point out in passing that the activities of USAFIE 
is increasing terrifically; each month our enrollment is going up and 
has been for some time. 

Mr. Jonnson. How do you account for that, General, that they 
have now more time to look into these things? 

General Hartrness. I think there has been a greater impetus on the 
part of the various commanders to give these people a greater oppor- 
tunity to afford themselves of this educational program, and also 
1 think we would find that—well, although the Korean fracas has been 
quiet for some time—that this impetus started immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

Mr. Jounson. We were over there last fall and found the entire 
antiaircraft forces were very much dissatisfied, is that true, General? 

General Harrnuss. I have been asked that question as to what 
would happen if these young men didn’t have this opportunity and 
the only thing I could say is that a lot of them would be in barrooms 
and other places far less desirable, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonnson. It is, then, desirable that they get the benefit of a lot 
of these educational programs, General? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir; it is available to every man and woman 
in the service. 

Mr. Witson. When I was in Korea last year we inquired into this 
thing and most of the answers were negative, as to whether they 
were taking it or not, and it certainly would be a wonderful thing 
for that group, the antiaircraft forces, because they just sit there, 
antiaircraft and that’s about all they have to do, it is wait for some- 
thing to happen. 

General Hartrness. Now, I don’t know whether you would want 
to—whether you ran into this situation overseas, or not, but we have 
6 of these cooperating colleges overseas, 1 of which is the Far East 
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University; and, in the Caribbean the Louisiana State University; 
in Europe the University of Maryland; and we have the American 
International College up here in Springfield, Mass., which is in the 
Northeast Command, and we have also used the University of Hawaii, 
which is in Hawaii, and we have the European Institution—I believe 
it’s called Sofia, which is a cooperating college, and the University 
of the Philippines. 

But, there are eight institutions either from America, from the 
United States or locally on the ground who are providing these courses 
off duty for our servicemep and women in all branches of the services. 

Mr. Ducanper. And they send the professors right over there; do 
they not? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir; the professors are sent over there by 
these colleges and universities. 

Mr. Devereux. Are you including any part of this with academic 
schools for children? 

General Harrness. No, sir; I have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Witson. Under what department is that handled? 

General Hartness. That is handled by the various services them- 
selves in their dependent school program. 

Mr. Levereux. What is this program you have just outlined, 
what is that called? 

General Hartness. Based upon the original bill as prepared in the 
Department of Lefense it was to cost—and I am speaking generally 
first and then I will speak a little more specifically—it was to cost the 
Government 75 percent of the tuition, which is actually about 50 
percent of the cost to the individual, because that tuition cost does 
not include any books or incidental expenses. 

Now, I will have to call on the Air Force, the Army, and the other 
two services for their budget allocations for the fiscal year 1955, but 
I believe I am correct in saying the Army has in its budget $300,000 
for its tuition; the Air Force has $1,299,000; the Navy has nothing at 
all; and the Marines, | believe, have $40,000. 

That is, again, an individual service operated proposition. 

Mr. Ducanper. This is not available in the Bers and it will not 
be in the fiscal year 1955? 

General Harrness. That is correct. 

Mr. Lucanper. Loesn’t the Navy find it helpful to the sailors, 
and if not, can you give any reason why it does not? 

Pg mee Hartness. I will have to ask for help on that answer from 

e Navy. 

Commander T. J. Morrarty. The Navy has quite a different 
situation than the other services. 

Fortunately for us, in our oflicer corps we have, I think, a relatively 
higher percentage of college graduates, and therefore, we don’t feel 
the need for this tuition program such as might exist in some of our 
sister services. 

I suppose if we had the money available to us for this kind of pro- 
gram, we would feel we would put it into some of our service schools 
which we have had to close in recent years. 

Now, also, because of the kind of operation in which the Navy 
engages, and only a relatively small number of our personnel would be 
eligible or available for our tuition aid, as most of our people are at 
sea, and those most conveniently located, say, on shore duty would 
be the only ones available to take advantage of it. 
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For those reasons we couldn’t equitably adminster this program, 
and therefore, for the Navy at this time, we are not participating in 
the tuition-aid program. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, Commander, as far as correspondence schools 
are concerned, you would have the same opportunity, would you not? 

Commander Moriarty. In the correspondence school courses we 
participate wholeheartedly, and we do have a very high percentage of 
participation. 

Mr. Devereux. Ira talking about the University of Marvland pro- 
gram, as well as the other universities such as Louisiana and California. 

Commander Mortarry. We also participate in that manner. In 
my previous statement I was thinking of the tuition-aid program. 

Mr. Devereux. Isn’t that the tuition-aid program? 

Commander Mortarry. I don’t think that properly comes under 
the tuition-aid portion of the thing, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Then, I was a little bit confused. I thought you 
had some resident issue to assist the people in Government, and also 
to assist the enlisted personnel by correspondence school procedures, 
who are also assisted by the Federal Government? 

General Harrness. The University of Maryland operates an on- 
the-spot series of courses, Mr. Devereux. 

Now, the extension courses, the correspondence courses are called 
the USAFIE, at Madison. 

These other cooperative schools are the ones where they teach on 
their campus if the enlisted personnel are close enough, or if the uni- 
versity is close enough to the base, and in the absence of that they send 
an instructor or a teacher to the location, and that teacher conducts 
that class right at that location. 

For instance when I was at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., the Univer- 
sity of Kansas sent its professors into Fort Leavenworth to conduct 
classes for people in the post, and that is really a tuition-paid—a tui- 
tion-aid program. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Witson. Well, under the tuition-aid program a serviceman 
has a pretty free choice to attend whatever school he wants; isn’t that 
correct? 

General Hartness. No, sir. He doesn’t really have a pretty free 
choice for this reason: 

He is limited to the school in the area in which he is located and the 
school which will provide that service in that area. 

In other words in Europe the tuition-aid program is with the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; in Japan and Korea it is with the University of 
California and Sofia, and in the Caribbean it is with the Louisiana 
State University. 

Mr. Witson. Is the tuition-aid program which was covered, or 
with which we were concerned during the war changed in the appro- 
priations act which covered the amount of participation in which the 
Government would enter? 

General Harness. If the item you are speaking about was 


Mr. Wiuson. The Government, as I understood it, paid 50 percent 
of the cost of tuition, and now it pays 75 percent; is that correct? 

General Harrness. That has varied depending on the act and upon 
certain rulings the details of which I am not thoroughly familiar with 
at this time. 
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But, last year, in the appropriations act there was a provision that 
tuition aid could be granted to all enlisted personnel, and to com- 
missioned personnel up to and including the grade of first lieutenant, 
and corresponding grades in all other services. 

The appropriation act as it stands today, takes that limitation off 
the officers and provides—which I think is just and fair and honor- 
able—all officers can take advantage of this tuition aid with the pro- 
viso that he must agree to serve 2 years after he has completed it. 

Mr. Witson. But there is still Government participation in the 
program? 

General Hartness. The appropriations act, as it was reported out 
of the House, provides for a limit of 75 percent of tuition aid. That is 
correct. 

Mr. Ducanper. Is that program general? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Now, let me see if I don’t have a copy of the appropriations act. 

Mr. Witson. That doesn’t cover the USAFIE? 

General Hartness, No, sir. The USAFIE is not a tuition-aid 
program. 

Mr. Ducanper. He must pay a certain fee in order to take the 
USAFIE? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. Two dollars and as a matter of fact 
we turn in about $200,000 a year to the Treasurer. 

Mr. Ducanprer. How much does a man have to pay for a corre- 
spondence course of the University of Maryland—let’s say he wanted 
to take a course in mechanical engineering and he is stationed at Fort 
Bliss, and further assuming he is qualified to take such a course? 

General Hartness. That is going to require a little bit of explain- 
ing, if you will bear with me, sir, 

Mr. Ducanper. All right. 

General Hartness. This soldier requests to take a course, A, let’s 
say, at the University of Maryland, which we will use for an example; 
his educational adviser, or his information and education officer, or 
both, will advise him, in substance, “You are qualified to take that 
course,”’ or, “You are not qualified to take that course,’’ and—let’s 
assume that he is qualified: 

He, then, makes an application for it. 

Then, that course costs, we'll say $15, but that is just the enroll- 
ment and matriculation and incidental cost. 

That does not include the cost of the lesson service, the correction 
of the lessons, and the evaluation and correction of the examinations. 

The soldier or officer, whichever the case may be, pays that $15, 
and USAFIE at Madison pays the cost of the grading of those lessons. 

Mr. Ducanper. Is there any tuition assistance for this $15? 

General Hartness. No, not as we understand the tuition aid pro- 
vided for in this bill, no. He gets nothing. We pay only for the 
grading of the lessons and examinations. 

Mr. Winson. Actually the $15 is only a very minor portion of the 
overall cost, is it not? 

General Hartness. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, do you ever send the students direct to a 
university to take such courses? 

General Hartness. Our office does not; no sir. 
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Mr. Jonnson. Personally, I’m thinking of a case of a boy who is a 
major now. He went to the University of Georgia, and he took 
certain courses so that he could go in the Comptroller General’s 
Office, and al) the time he was there he got paid, that is his regular 
pay together with the quarters allowance, and all the other benefits. 

General Harrness. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. And the Air Force paid for whatever tuition there 
was while he was at the university. 

General Harrness. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. But, that is not true in your program we are now 
discussing? 

General Harrness. No, sir. 

Those courses are being taken today, I’m sure, in the Army, and 
{ am quite sure in the Air Force, but I am not sure about the Navy 
and the Marine Corps, but they are sending officers to school to better 
equip them to function as officers in this atomic age. 

Mr. Witson. Well, what we are talking about is the rider in the 
appropriations act which is concerned with off-duty education, is it 
not? 

General Harrness. That is correct. 

Mr. Witson. And, it does not have anything to do with the man’s 
career in service? 

General Harrness. Well, incidentally it does. 

Mr. Witson. | mean it is not considered a part of his training at 
the time? 

General Harness. Not a part of his military training. 

I thought [ had a copy of the appropriations act and—well, I believe 
it is section 630 which definitely states— 
no more than 75 percent of tuition aid; no limitation on officer cr enlisted per- 
sonnel, except that the officer must agree to serve 2 years upon completion of 
his work. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, that was section 730 of the last appropriations 
act for the armed services? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Is there any authority in this bill, General, and 
if so, I hope I am not being redundant, but is there any appropriation 
under this bill to send a man to the University of Maryland for 4 years? 

General Hartness. No, sir, that bill provides for off-duty tuition- 
aid assistance. 

Mr. Ducanper. And, the only time the tuition aid is paid is with 
the, what do you call them, cooperative schools, where the instructor 
is right on the spot and gives instructions right in the classroom? 

General Hartness. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. If a person happened not to be located in a uni- 
versity town could ie get any assistance under this provision tc 
take off-duty courses’ 

General Hartness. Yes, indeed, he could. For instance, 1 was 
out to the University of Omaha not so long ago, and there’s an Air 
Force base right on the edge of Omaha, Nebr., and the Air Force has 
people attending the University of Omaha on off-duty hours, and 
they are receiving tuition aid, and Dr. Ray, I think, can give you 
further figures on that, and the same is true, I’m sure of the Army 
where they are located close by these institutions, and as | mentioned 
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previously, at Fort Leavenworth the university sent their professors 
right out to the post. 

Mr. Jonnson. How many officers have taken these courses, General? 

General Harrness. I think I have those figures for you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Tuition-aid enrollments for the fiscal year 1953, in the Army there 
were 6,013; in the Navy, 512—the Navy did have a program then; 
the Air Force had 28,000; and the Marine Corps 148, for a total of 
34,000 officers for the fiscal vear 1953. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the general purpose of that, if the men are 
not taking that to help them become better officers? 

General Harness. I’d say that they are, that you are correct. 

Mr. Wixson. Well, a man may not be a college graduate, and he 
can take advantage of this added education, and certainly qualify 
himself for further advancement. 

Isn’t that correct, General? 

General Hartness. Well, I think the better educated a man is, we 
can take it pretty much for granted that he becomes a little bit better 
man, and better able to do his job, and a little bit better able to 
evaluate things, and better able to talk with people with whom he is 
associated —and particularly those in civilian life—and I believe you 
will find this educational program as highly important particularly 
when we realize the Air Force and the Army have a great number of 
officers brought into the service during World War II and even since 
then who, because of coming in at an early age, didn’t get an oppor- 
tunity to complete their formal education. 

Mr. Jonnson. You think that most of the Army officers are not all 
intellectuals, then? 

General Harness. No, sir, but it helps. 

Now, further answering your question, we had a total of 17,429 in 
the fiscal year 1954 for the first 6 months, which is just about half of 
what we had in the fiscal year 1953, and—— 

Mr. Jounson. This, of course, might help in the transition. When 
they leave the service, either when they are retired or when they 
leave the service, help them that way in that by that time they might 
have received some specialized training which is useful in helping 
them to obtain a job after they leave the service. 

Mr. Witson. The purpose of obtaining this rider in the act was 
more or less a guaranty that the man would not leave the service, 
referring particularly to the commissioned personnel, which is the 
reason they put the 2-year limitation in it, 

Mr. Jounson. You wouldn’t want to deny the fact that it certainly 
broadens them and, perhaps, just from the standpoint of intellectual 
ability alone the more they learn the better they are off, not to speak 
of many other factors of benefit to them? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir, but the higher you raise each indi- 
vidual member of that combination, the better off that individual is. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, have you covered all the divisions of the 
money? 

General Harrness. No, sir; I haven't. 

I have here section 730, if any of you would like to have it read. 

It belongs to the committee itself, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that the bill before it was passed, or after it was 
passed? 


_ General Harrness. This was the bill as passed by the House, and 
it states as follows: 


Sec. 730. No appropriation contained in this Act shall be available for the 
payment of more than 75 per centum of charges of educational institutions for 
tuition or expenses for off-auty training of military personnel, nor for the payment 
of any part of tuition or expenses for such training for commissioned personnel 
who do not agree to remain on active duty for two vears after completion of such 
training. 

Mr. Witson. That was passed by the Senate? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir; it was. 

The rider was not changed. 

Mr. Witson. All right. 

General Hartness. Now, I’ll go on with the other items: 

Armed Forces, Los Angeles, $1,750,000; basis for requirements 
radio program, $1,045,000; DDE commercialized program, $736,000; 
original information and education program, $88,000; original enter- 
tainment programs—these programs specifically carried for service 
personnel—-$87,000; other programs: music transcription tibrary and 
programs, special events, $140,000; short wave programs, $180,000; 
procurement and storage costs, $388,000. 

Now, | might state that all of the 72 radio stations which are 
operated overseas, are procured by the Armed Forces Radio Service, 
Los Angeles, but those which are under the administration of the 
Army, the Army reimburses the Armed Forces Radio Service for 
their cost. 

The Navy and Air Force do not. 

We are charged with budgeting for and providing for the radio 
stations which the Navy and Air Force administer. 

We are also charged with the maintenance of all radio stations for 
nonstandard parts. 

Mr. Witson. In other words that budget of a little over a million 
dollars takes care of the 72 radio stations you mentioned? 

General Hartness. That is correct, Mr. Wilson, and the 45 hos- 
pitais in the United States on a closed-circuit type of reception. 

You see, we cannot broadcast in the United States. 

Mr. Jounson. You are convinced this program does a great deal 
of good, are you not, General? 

General Hartness. Iam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And that is based upon your experience? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Then, we have the Armed Forces and Press Radio Service in the 
budget, which is $172,000, of which the Press Service represents 
$110,000 of that amount. 

As I mentioned earlier, it provides news service to over 1,300 serv- 
ice newspapers. ‘This service includes the publication and distribution 
of clip sheets, newspaper mats, precut stencils, and the maintenance 
of all service newspapers and the furnishing of technical advices and 
assistance to editors of service newspapers. 

The radio service budget at New York was $62,000. Of course 
there they are not involved in any of the recordings or the provision 
of records for overseas service. 

They are essentially a short wave broadcasting service to Europe, 
and 

Mr. Witson. Do you have anything to do with the Voice of 
America? 
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General Harrness. All our broadcasting is done by the Voice of 
America, and it is done by them on time they do not use, and if we had 
to pay for that transmission in terms of the costs that are a matter of 
record, our costs would go up, considerably. 

Mr. Devereux. Have you now broken down every item that comes 
in your office? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And we will hear from the Air Force and the Navy 
on everything they have? 

General Hartngss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you have anything more, Mr Johnson? 

(No response. ) 

General Harrness. Now, I do not have a complete breakdown on 
all the budgets of all the services. 

I have my own, and the total budgets of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the Marine Corps. 

But for specific breakdowns, gentlemen, I'll have to call upon other 
specific representatives here. 

I would like to make one more statement, if I may, before the various 
representatives of the services come on: That, to place this bill in 
harmony with the Appropriations Act I think the 60 percent feature 
should be raised to 75 percent in the bill. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. I imagine you want to include, generally, the 
temporary nature of the act? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. I mentioned that this morning, and 
I do not see why, although it—if it is the desire of Congress to do 
so 


Mr. Devereux. Well, it wouldn’t hurt you very much if we had 
a chance to review it after 2 years, would it? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Jounson. Wouldn’t this be a better thing to make it permanent 
and provide that they should report on it after 2 years, or perhaps 
annually? 

In other words, have it reported annually and let the Congress look 
it over and make modifications or even eliminate the whole thing? 

General Hartness. Well, I think a biennial report would be much 
more desirable than the way it is now written. 

Mr. Witson. I notice this covers television, and while we discussed 
radio, does this, then, anticipate that you will get into television? 

General Hartness. That is correct, sir. We have—and when I 
say “we” actually I mean the Air Force, which has moved into that 
field at Limestone, Maine, which is an isolated post. 

We are taking steps to enunciate servicewide policies, and to get 
air clearances with the television people so that we can also use their 
programs. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all in the record. Now, is it not? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Does this bill cover motion pictures for enter- 
tainment of Armed Forces personnel? 

General Harrngss. No, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. You know what I mean—-where you buy movies 
in order to show these movies on the base? 
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General Hartness. The answer is still “No.” 

Mr. Ducanpver. This bill does not cover that? 

General Harrness. No, sir. That’s the motion-picture service 
which does that. 

Mr. Ducanper. Would this bill cover the payment of expenses for 
entertainers? 

General Hartness. No, sir—only when we put on an original 
program, produce an original program in Los Angeles, and when that 
is done the cost is about one-third of the standard cost. 

But most of the entertainers out there give their services without 
cost—the big name people like Bob Hope, and the others. 

Mr. Ducanper. One more thing for the record: Am I correct that 
the Army had temporary authority, starting in 1942, which expired 
when, General? 

General Hartness. June 30—now, I’m speaking strictly from 
memory—but I think it was June 30, 1953. 

r. Ducanper. Consequently when going to the Appropriations 
Committee this year, for fiscal year 1955 money, you had no authority? 

General Harrness. That is correct. 

Mr. Ducanprer. And the Navy and Marine Corps have never had 
any such authority? 

General Harrness. That is correct. That was the War Powers 
Act I was speaking of. 

Mr. Wiison. Now, this is an important piece of legislation and I 
confess I don’t understand this ‘60 per centum” item in section 2 
of the bill, and is that in any way related to the 75 percent? 

General Harrness. The 60 percent was put in there by the Senate 
committee. 

The bill came in from the Department of Defense at 75 percent, 
and with no section 3. 

Mr. Witson. Well, this is pretty broad coverage. They are asking 
for all education, and it seems to me you are going to be in trouble 
if we let that go through with 60 percent in there. 

(No response.) 

Mr. Ducanper. Did you not say, General, that is just for off-duty 
education? 

General Harrness. May I refresh my memory just one moment, 
please? 

Educational opportunities may be provided by means of service- 
operated, or correspondence courses locally conducted and academic 
courses of such facilities as may be made available by available 
institutions and may be recognized as a credit. 

Now, we come down here to services authorized, and this reads 
that it shall not exceed 60 percent—or 75 percent as it was originally 
charged by civilian educational institutions, and civilian institutions 
are those which actually provide off-duty education on or near posts 
or bases. 

Mr. Dvucanper. But, not those written in the act, in other words 
this is your definition of a cooperative institution? 

General Hartness. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. And, that is the way it has been run? 

General Hartness. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. And, you want that percentage increased to 75 per- 
cent? 
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General Harrness. I think in harmony with what the appropria- 
tions act has and in harmony with what is being done by the Army 
and Air Force today, that 75 percent is a far more desirable figure, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words your answer is yes? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Was it not your point, Mr. Wilson, that there is 
nothing in the act which prevents “on duty” education? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes; in case any educational activity was determined 
at a later date to be worth while during the course of duty. 

As it stands, I think this cooperative educational institution is 
pretty well limited. 

Mr. Ducanper. Well it could be corrected, sir, by definition. 

Mr. Jounson. We could define that when we get into the revamping 
of the act. 

Is that all of your testimony, General? 

General Hartnuss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Any more questions by anyone here? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Jounson. Who is the next witness? 

Colonel McCormick. My name is Col. Otis McCormick, Chief of 
Troop Information and Education, Office of the Chief of Information, 
Department of the Army. 

Mr. Ducanper. Do you have a statement to make, Colonel? 

Colonel McCormick. I have no prepared statement to read into 
the record, and what I had to say has already been taken up, but that 
was the restoration of the 75-percent tuition aid. 

We want to get it restored. 

I was going to go into the effect that it has had in the tuition-aid 
program, on the reduction in tuition aid. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

Colonel McCormick. For the fiscal year 1952 the Army had 75- 
percent tuition aid. 

In the fiscal year 1953 the Army was prohibited by the annual 
authorization from paying tuition aid to officers and therefore, tuition 
aid for enlisted men was reduced to 50 percent. That resulted in a 
reduction of enrollments in the officers’ program by 23 percent over 
1952, and a 10-percent reduction in the enlisted personnel enrollment. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you think the mere fiscal aspect of that was the 
cause, Colonel? 

Colonel McCormick. I believe it was the fiscal aspect of it; yes. 

The reports we got from the officers in the field was that the officers 
did not feel they could carry the load when they had to pay all of the 
costs. 

During this fiscal year when the Army paid 75 percent for the en- 
listed men, the enrollment increased over 1953 some 67 percent. 

The officers were permitted up to the grade of lieutenant, were 
permitted this tuition aid of 50 percent, me I am sure of this because 
that is what we had budgeted for it. 

On that, the enrollment increased; I believe it was something like 
30 percent. 

Now, some of that effect was, of course, to—that increase was due to 
the cessation of hostilities in Korea, and the increase of enrollments in 
the University of California, but all of it was not due to that particular 
fact; it was due to the increase in the tuition aid, and I am sure if 
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tuition aid comes back to 75 percent for all, that more officers who need 
this additional education will take advantage of it. 

Mr. Jounson. That is the basis of your recommendation, that we 
increase it to 75 percent? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir; because, as has previously been 
brought out here before, because 75 percent will probably amount to 
about 50-percent payment for the officers and 50 percent for the Gov- 
ernment, because, you see, the officers must pay for their books also, 
and if we decrease that to 50 percent, it will make the officer pay 
much more than the 50 percent. 

I might say we have made a study, and we find that many indus- 
trial firms have tuition-aid programs for their employees—so—— 

Mr. Jounson. Is it similar in allocation of costs? 

Colonel McCormick. Some are, and some are not, Mr. Chairman. 

We have found that you can pick some industrial concerns that have 
an educational program where, if an employee makes an A in his 
course the firm will pay all his expenses; if he makes a B, they will 
pay a certain part of it, and if he makes a C, they still pay some cer- 
tain part of it. 

There are many concerns in industry around the country doing that. 

Now, some concerns in industry assist them in any course they 
want to take. Others assist them in courses which will help them in 
their employment in that particular firm, and they go to night schools, 
and so on. 

Our program, of course, is a good credit program. We only allow 
them to take courses at accredited colleges to work toward a degree of 
some sort, such as bachelor of arts, or bachelor of science or the equiva- 
lent of any good, solid degree in education. 

Mr. Jounson. We have a program something like that out in our 
part of the country, and some industries I have heard about send their 
men to this—to business colleges like Harvard and Stanford, and I 
thin] your program is something similar to the industrial program? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. Of course, in industry they are trying to trair the 
men better for their specific job, and you are not trying to do that, to 
handle their jobs as Army officers. 

It is a collateral matter, but, if they do get education and training 
you think they will become better officers? 

Colonel McCormick. As I stated before, many of them go to night 
schools—not to get their education—that is, not actually taking a 
course which may help them in their program. Those you spoke 
about going to Harvard and Stanford, go to take courses under our 
program where the officer is sent full time. 

Mr. Jonunson. That is correct but they pay all expenses. 

Colonel McCormick. Yes; but ours is off-duty and the officer is still 
doing duty. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; but you mentioned this full-time basis where 
an officer is being paid full time? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir; but that is not in this program. 

Mr. Witson. It seems to me this program is a good encouragement 
to the GI benefit program. We have been talking about the drop in 
enlisted men rates, and I think this sort of program might very well 
keep men in the service as long as they have this partial payment by 
the Government and some encouragement by the Government to 
complete their education. 
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Mr. Jounson. Well, one of the provisions requires 2 years’ addi- 
tional service following the completion of one of these programs—and 
you require the men if they take it, to serve 2 years more? 

Colonel McCormick. That is for the officers in the tuition-aid 
program, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think it would be beneficial to them in that way. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, would you object to writing into 
section 2 a provision similar to the rider in the present appropriations 
bill, which would more or less set up the same ground rule for the 
officers, that if the officer took advantage of this tuition-aid program, 
they they would be obligated to serve a 2-year additional tour of duty? 

Mr. Jonnson. I wouldn’t object to that. 

Mr. Witson. I think if we took that into consideration and put it 
into this section it might make it more acceptable to the Senate, if 
the Senate has approved the 75-percent payment with the restric- 
tion it. 

Mr. Jounson. Also, they might apply that same provision to the 
Regular officers when they get old enough to retire? 

Mr. Witson. It would be the same provision even if this were 
basic law and the rider were still in effect, they couldn’t take advan- 
tage of it so why not put it in this law and eliminate the need for a _ 
rider. I think it is a sensible safeguard to put it into the law. 

Mr. Deverevx. I think you might run into some difficulty if you 
had that in a permanent law, because there might be some cases 
where an officer might want to resign for hardship reasons, and I 
think we must be very careful about that, to allow some adminis- 
trative—what have you—flexibilit 

Colonel McCormick. I think th 
administrative action. 

Mr. Devereux. Could you furnish for the record a breakdown of 
your budget—not that we don’t want to go into all these details, but, 
just furnish it for the record so we could refer to it if necessary? 

Colonel McCormick. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Also if you have a chart which would show the points 
you have made, and which you could give to the reporter, it would be 
very acceptable. 

Colonel McCormick. I have a breakdown here: 

For information activities other than radio, which activities will 
include the printing of certain information material which our over- 
seas command prepares; also, it will include the pay of certain infor- 
mation specialists or writers; pay for information and certain material 
they purchase locally; pay for news service and other incidental 
expenses—for that we have $1,049,379; and for the oversea radio 
which the Army operates 

Mr. Devereux. Colonel, I think the committee would be satisfied 
if you would just furnish it for the record and not read it into the 
record now. 

Colonel McCormick. I can furnish it, but there are only 2 other 
items, overseas radio $1,106,090; and for education—$4,153,531 for 
a total of $6,309,000. 

Mr. Witson. Just one point I wondered about, was the difference 
in the cost between the 60 percent of tuition fees and 75 percent, what 
that difference would be. Do you have such a figure? 

Colonel McCormick. As far as the Army is concerned, we estimate 
$300,000 for next year—one-fifth of which would be $60,000. 


at could be taken care of by 
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Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ray. I am Dr. J. M. Ray, Chief of Education Services, Per- 
sonnel Services Division, Headquarters, USAF. 

There are 2 or 3 more points I might make, several of which have 
been made about the advantages of the tuition aid program under 
discussion in contradistinction to the veterans’ bill, where we en- 
courage a man to leave the service in order to pursue his education. 

In the Air Force we have had 75-percent tuition aid. We have, 
under the present rider in the appropriations bill, had to cut out 
tuition aid for officers above the rank of first lieutenant. 

Thus, you have captains and on up in rank in the Air Force, from 
the point of view of educational attainment cut out from tuition aid, 
and these officers are then in the position to where if they left the serv- 
ice thev could get or finish their education. 

If they stav in the service they get no help at all. 

With regard to any particular figure you asked for a moment ago, 
in the Air Foree there was saved by withholding tuition aid from 
officers, captains and up, about $260,000 last vear. 

So, that is one of our points. 

The way the Senate bill is written if you have 60 percent tuition aid 
actually what we have done is to extend tuition aid to officers, and all, 
and in order to bring in captains and up we may cut tuition aid for 
enlisted men by 15 percent from 75 percent and thus it would seem 
to me to be a quite convincing proposition that we are going so 
have a little morale situation there. 

To get the ranking officers back into the program, we in our repre- 
sentation before Congress have brought about she reduction in en- 
listed men’s tuition aid. We certainly don’t want it and we of the 
Air Force have had 75 percent all along. 

Mr. Jounson. Aren’t part of the captains pilots? 

Dr. Ray. A proportionate share; ves. 

This thing really isn’t so much as I see it, not so much whether a 
man can afford it. It’s obvious a lieutenant colonel can afford to 
pay higher tuition fees than someone else making less money. 

owever, it is strictly an educational program and each one of them 
is a student strictly, and these professors when they come in call them, 
Mister rather than by their ranking title simply to capture a univer- 
sity room situation. 

What we are really trying to do is encourage or underwrite the 
program, so there will be a good program. 

Mr. Jounson. But you do think that indicates discrimination? 

Dr. Ray. Yes, sir; 1 do. Now, I can’t speak for our sister services, 
but that is my information from the very first time this distinction 
arose between the enlisted men and the officers. 

Mr. Jounson. We all know something about discrimination, it de- 
pends upon your viewpoint, but anyway, if you will put them all in 
the same category and place their tuition aid at 75 vercent what 
would be the increase in cost over what it stands now? 

Dr. Ray. We would estimate roughly $250,000 in the Air Force. 

Mr. Jounson. How many Air Force personnel would be involved? 

Dr. Ray. I don’t know, sir. I can’t give you that figure offhand 
on that. 

A number of officers above the rank of captain, I’d say, an esti- 
mate would be about 11,000 officers in our enrollments. 
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I don’t believe it would be better than that, but that is not a firm 
figure, however, I will provide it for you later. 

Mr. Jonnson. I am trying to find out how many extra officers that 
would serve? 

Dr. Ray. I don’t know. I can’t give you the figures on that at all. 

I can’t seem to locate the figures which would show the number of 
men 

Mr. Jounson. Actually it might be a saving in the long run if we 
could encourage the men to continue in the service; don’t you think? 

Dr. Ray. That is correct. 

I have a man in my office who is contemplating leaving the service, 
i is a captain, in order to take a doctor’s education under the GI 

ill. 

There is another point I’d like to make—I don’t want to try your 
patience, gentlemen—but, pursuing my idea as to what we really 
want out of this tuition-aid program, in my opinion it is not neces- 
sarily to train the individual, but to keep the programs going. 

I was at the University of Maryland, that conducted this overseas 
rogram before I went to work for the Air Force, and to my positive 
nowledge they have about 85 centers, and they are marginal centers, 

and they must have a certain percentage in order to keep them going. 

If vou reduce the aid in any fashion of each of those centers, say, the 
one at Carlsrue, or the one at Bordeaux, in France, will come up for 
reductions; 5 people will be dropped out because of 2 personnel being 
reduced, and we will have to pull the teacher from that center and we 
would lose approximately 25, and there were 25 because the University 
had to pull away its teacher, and that, to me, is a very significant 
point. 

Therefore, in my opinion, this tuition aid program is really designed 
to encourage the program and make it possible for the University of 
Maryland and the University of California to carry on. 

Cut away any part of this program and the program will shrink by 
just that much, and really more than the amount of actual equivalent 
withdrawals will result, because they have to pull out of a given 
center. 

Mr. Devereux. In that connection would you say it is worthwhile 
to have the students pay a part of the tuition aid? 

Dr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

We of the Air Force used to have to pay 100 percent, and judging 
by the Army pattern—this is back 5 or 6 years ago, a man needs a 
stake in the thing, but if they could serve 5 adequately, our experience 
has shown that if you reduce it for anybody it shrinks by that much, 
and people who would otherwise try to go, find their opportunity has 
withered away. 

Mr. Jounson. You, think to the extent of about one-quarter it 
would hold his mterest? 

Dr. Ray. While he pays let’s say $10 per tuition hour, or $30 
for a 3-hour course, he pays $7 or $7.50 for each tuition hour and his 
books cost $5, and actually he is paying as much as the Government 
does if he pays just one-fourth. 

Mr. Jounson. However, if he is stationed, you think that would 
be much better than all of the three? 

Dr. Ray. I don’t know as I would say it holds him better, but it 
does make for a sounder program, and it might hold him better. 
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Mr. Wixson. You mentioned the sum of $250,000 as your estimate 
of the cost. Does that include your estimate on the basis of 50 
percent, or, is that the difference between 60 and 75 percent? 

Dr. Ray. This 60 percent idea is just about 3 weeks old, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. I mean, is that where you got your estimate? 

Dr. Ray. Yes. We in the Air Force have had only two types of 
experience. At all times our experience has been 75 percent. We had 
75 percent up to and including first lieutenants and nothing at all 
above that rank, so this thing they ask for is 75 percent across the 
board, will really represent captains and above and which is our 
neediest group. 

Captains and majors are the very high percentage of the people 
who haven’t attained college degrees and our second lieutenants 
incidentally are about the highest group we have coming out of 
college—of course, | am not speaking of the general officers, but we in 
our program have very little truck with the general officers. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Wixson. I’d like to ask a couple questions of someone from the 
Navy. I still don’t see why the Navy has not participated in this 
program, and it seems to me from the enlisted men’s viewpoint there 
should be some interest there. 

Commander Mortarry. Yes, sir; but 1 suppose it is a matter of 
how important it is to give the enlisted men a college education. Now, 
I don’t mean to be snobbish about this matter, but if we take this 
money for that purpose we will have to take it from somewhere else. 

We had an excellent program in education down in Pensacola, 
down near Tulane University, and on paper it looked like a very 
wonderful idea. 

Our aviation cadets, many of them had only 2 years’ college and 
should complete college, and many of these junior officers had only 
had about 2 years’ college, and our records show that none of these 
could go to school because they were just too busy. 

The aviation cadets were up to their necks learning to fly and 
neither of them had opportunity to take advantage of the program. 

We are not opposed to the program by any means, however. 

Mr. Witson. Is that your only experience with it? 

Commander Mortartry. That is correct. 

Mr. Wixson. Does that account for the 512 who were in the fiscal 
1953 budget? 

Commander Mortarry. That is correct. I believe at one time 
that program at Pensacola ran as high as 700 persons. —_. 

Mr. Witson. If you had 500 or 512 persons actually being trained, 
do you feel your experience with those 512 was unsatisfactory? 

Commander Moriarty. No, sir. 

Now, I don’t want to be put in the position as being opposed to 
tuition aid, because we are not. 

However, we feel for the kind of operation we have, it is not for us. 

Mr. Jounson. You think you could put your money in other places 
better for the Navy? 

Commander Mortarry. Under our operating circumstances 
think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Any other questions? 
(No response.) 
Mr. Jonnson. Does the Marine Corps have anything to say? 
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Colonel Speckman. My name is Peter J. Speckman, special service 
base, Personnel Department, Headquarters, Marine Corps. 

I would have nothing to add to what has already been said. 

Mr. Ducanper. Does the Marine Corps favor the bill? 

Colonel Speckman. The Marine Corps always favors Department 
of Defence legislation. 

Mr. Jonnson. Any other witnesses? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Witson. Could we suggest that the Department submit to 
our committee a breakdown on the difference between 60 percent and 
75 percent? I think we are going to have to sell the House and per- 
haps the Senate, too, on this proposition, and I think if we could get 
those figures it would be very helpful to us. 

General Hartness. I will get the services to furnish it. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Question. What additional cost would there be if tuition aid was increased to 
75 pereent over the present recommended 60 percent? 

It is estimated that the cost of tuition aid for all Air Force personnel at the rate 
of 75 percent would amount to $1,550,000 for fiscal year 1955. 

It is estimated that the cost of tuition aid for all Air Force personnel at the rate of 
60 percent would cost $1,240,000. The 60 percent tuition rate would thus save 
an estimated $310,000. 

Cost of tuition aid for all personnel of the Army at the rate of 75 percent would 
amount to $300,000 for fiscal year 1955. 

Cost of tuition aid for all personnel of the Army at the rate of 60 percent would 
cost $240,000. The 60 percent tuition rate would save an estimated $60,000. 

General Hartness. Mr. Chairman, may I take this opportunity 
to thank the committee for all its courtesy and consideration? 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir, and we are glad to have had you 
with us. 

We will take an adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 3:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


